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SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1895. 


Vor. VIL. 


A Rumour. 


There is a report in circulation, and in the face of 
previous manifestations we cannot discredit it, that 
Major Tennant, formerly travelling inspector, then 
Principal of the Veterinary Department of the Board 
of Agriculture, is to be raised to the post of Director 
of the Department. 

This will be interesting news to the veterinary 
profession and to the agriculturists of Great Britain. 
Specially interesting will it be to the late Director— 
Professor Brown, who still holds a consultative post 
under the Board—and to Messrs. Cope and Duguid, 
the present veterinary advisers. We are sorry to 
have to notice the rumour, but we are glad to have 
the opportunity of bringing it before the profession 
before it appears in one of those short notices which 
somehow reach the lay press even before an official 
intimation. 

What will be the effect of this appointment if 
departmental jobbery and incapacity are sufficiently 
audacious to effect it? To answer this question a 
little retrospect is necessary. In 1887, by the saga- 
city and wisdom of His Grace the Duke of Richmond, 
the Veterinary Department was placed under the 
direct supervision of the three distinguished veterin- 
arians who have so successfully accomplished all the 
success the department can claim. Between the 
years 1866 and 1878 the work of the department was 
an utter failure. Foot-and-mouth disease was as 
rampant as ever and pleuro-pneumonia prevailed 
throughout the kingdom. During those twelve years 
“Dr.” Williams was in charge of the Veterinary 
Department under the title of secretary. “Dr.” 
Williams was a layman, and to his credit we may 
acknowledge that he never posed as an authority on 
the subject of contagious diseases or on the laws 
which govern their origin and spread. He filled a 
position for which he was incapable, but his want of 
temerity saved him from positive harm. He did 
simply nothing butcollect and tabulate statistics, and 
his department became the jest of the agriculturist 
and an object of contempt to the veterinarian. 

In 1878, on the retirement of the Secretary, the 
Duke of Richmond—then Lord President of the 
Council and always an advanced agriculturist— 
Placed the department under the immediate control 
of Professor Brown and his colleagues Messrs. Cope 
ry Duguid. The results of their management we 
all know. Foot-and-mouth disease disappeared, 


_ been widened to include other diseases, and so 
rengthened as to render unlikely the re-introduc- 
lon of disease from abroad. But not yet can we 


of stock to extirpate, ana the possibilities of re- 
introduction of those we have conquered are such as 
to require a constant guard of trained experts to be 
kept on duty. When we have stamped out swine- 
fever, and glanders, and tuberculosis, and closed our 
ports to all foreign live stock, the Veterinary Depart- 
ment may be closed, or, if the taxpayers prefer it, 
kept open for the payment of salaries to men who 
have sufficient political interest or private patronage 
to hold positions for which they have not been 
trained, and for which they possess no technical 
qualification. 

It appears now that we are to revert to the state 
of things which existed before 1878. That again 
a layman is to be director of the technical department 
where the brains of the veterinarian are alone 
necessary and reliable. That a retired military 
officer is to take charge of the Contagious Diseases 
of Animals, and to deal with the various complex 
questions relating to their origin and spread. It may 
be said he will only act upon the advice of his 
veterinary advisers. If so why is he required. Is 
it merely to repeat at second-hand the suggestions 
of the master minds, or is he to modify and alter 


their advice in accordance with his own empirical 
notions of pathology? We understand a general 
having a clerk to transmit his orders, and a veterin- 
arian being dependent upon messengers and in- 
spectors for the carrying out of his directions. What 
we do not understand is putting a man in a position 
he is unqualified for except under the constant 
guidance of those who are called his inferiors. An 
engineer is the only man to put as director of an 
engineering concern, a sailor as chief of a ship- 
building yard, and a medical man as head of a 
medical department. In practice as in theory every 
saneand honest map recognises this. Why putasoldier 
to direct a veterinary department? This question 
may be submitted for solution to veterinarians, to 
agriculturists, to statesmen, to taxpayers and to 
legislators and they will all give the same answer. 
This question may also be put to politicians, place- 
hunters, and the Tite Barnacle family and they will 
all give the same answer — but the two sets of 
answers will be dissimilar. ; 

To put Major Tennant, or any other man not a 
veterinarian, into the place just vacated by Professor 
Brown would bé an insult to the whole profession 
and an outrage upon the tax-payer and the stock- 
owner. The veterinary profession will most dis- 
tinctly not accept such a change in silence, and 
Parliament will asked to review any such ap- 


pointment. 


Will the stock-owners, who are most concerned, 


afford to rest on our oars. There are other diseases 


permit the Board of Agriculture to jeopardize the 
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_ health of the animal population? Will they approve 


an unnecessary and unjust supercession of the men 
who have done their work ably and well for sixteen 
years? Will they allow an arrangement which fore- 
dooms them to meddling and muddling in connection 
with all diseases of stock such as now obtains with 
swine-fever? We shall see. 


Tae Institute or Preventive 


Some two years ago the veterinary profession were 
invited to subscribe to a proposed Institute of Pre- 
ventive Medicine. Many leading names in science 
were amongst the promoters, but nothing save good 
intentions and promises were then appreciable. 
With sound judgment and business caution the 
veterinary profession waited to see what probable 
return for their money might be anticipated. With 
proper regard to their self-interest they also asked 
what special advantages as veterinarians they might 
expect to receive from any alliance with or subscrip- 
tion to the Institute. 

The two years have passed and the Institute is a 
going concern, with temporary laboratories, offices, 
and stables. The objects are—to investigate the 
cause of disease, to further the experimental methods 
of determining the nature of pathological conditions, 
to facilitate pathological research. The staff of 
officers consists of well-known workers on pathology 
and bacteriology, including a veterinary surgeon. A 
permanent Institute is being erected on the Thames 
Kmbankment, and everything indicates that we shall 
soon have in Britain a worthy rival to the Institutes 
of Pasteur and Koch. 

To our profession one distinct advantage exists in 
this over other scientific laboratories, in that it is 
connected with no medical school or hospital. It is 
an independent research institution in which no 
class jealously need be feared. The diseases of 
animals will, with the diseases of man, be studied 
for their own sake, and the two together will advance 
the complete science of pathology. Such an institu- 
tution cannot do without a veterinarian, and their 
Council have recognised this by the appointment of 
Mr. Robertson. But it is not sufficient that we 
should merely supply a working member to assist the 
other scientists. We must try to utilise the position 
and the opportunity to the full. This lies with 
ourselves. By taking an active interest in the 
Institute, by doing what we can to further its 
interests, by assisting te found within its walls a 
special veterinary laboratory, we have an opportunity 
at little cost of supplying our profession with a place 
in which it members may pursue research or train 
themselves for higher scientific positions. No such 
place now exists. When our students leave their 
College they have no where to go—no place in which 
they may see fresh methods, or in which they may 
extend their knowledge of the intimate changes of 
disease. This Institute supplies a long-felt want, 
and dces away with the difficulty which our younger 
graduates have hitherto experienced when they 
desired either to learn how to carry out an ex- 
perimental enquiry or to investigate some special 


subject of interest and importance to veterinary 
science. 

We have, unfortunately, four veterinary schools, 
and may soon have five. It is clearly impossible for 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons or the 
independent body of practitioners to found a labora- 
tory at each of the schools. It would be altogether 
unfair to assist or support, one school more than 
another. It is against our feelings of independence 
to play second fiddle to some hospital or medical 
school, where the doctors are rightly first and others 
nowhere. We must either found a place of our own 
or join hands with some independent body. We are 
not rich enough to build and endow a purely veter- 
inary institute, and the alternative is now offered us 
of doing nothing or forming an alliance with the 
British Institute of Preventive Medicine. This 
Institute has acknowledged us by a place on its 
Council, by an appointment amongst its officers, by 
an appeal to us for pecuniary assistance, and by 
offering us facilities for work. Such an opportunity 
may not occur again, and it is entirely in our hands 
whether we grasp or lose it. 

We do not advise an unqualified grant of money 
to the Institute. Any lay body with funds could do 
that. We believe that our ‘position would be best 
secured and our attitude best appreciated by the 
Council of the Institute if we offered a grant condi- 
tionally ; and the condition should be the establish- 
ment of a definite veterinary laboratory in which 
veterinarians might work and veterinary sciencg’be 
paramount. 

There seems to be an idea that the chief of a 
research laboratory or of a bacteriological institute 
must necessarily be a medical man. As a rule the 
chief does hold a medical degree, but that is not why 
he is selected. The position is given to the man 
most fitted to hold it, and the ‘‘ doctor”’ has obtained 
his fitness by the circumstances of his training. 
Pasteur is not a doctor but he is a pathologist. Men 
with no medical diploma only want the conditions of 
training and intelligence to become fit for any patho- 
logical office. No man could be more fitted for such 
post than he who had passed through the training of 
a veterinary surgeon. Experimental research on 
pathological questions must always be largely con- 
nected with animal life, and animals afford in their 
bodies specimens of disease absolutely essential to 
any thorough training. Now, where animals, in 
health and disease are so largely the foundation of 
all work to be done, the training of a veterinary sur- 
geon points him out especially as the man most fit 
for the place. Only the further training is wanting 
and when once an opening is made for veterinarians 
to pursue pathological work we may look forward to 
our profession sending many representatives into 
pathological laboratories. 

What we require are the material conditions for 
making veterinary surgeons scientific pathologists— 
the essential condition is the entry into a first-class 
independent laboratory where they may _ educate 
themselves and then pursue original investigations. 
To build a first class laboratory and fit it up would 
cost at least £2000, to endow it would cost £10,000. 


By a grant of a few hundreds to the British Institute 
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of Preventive Medicine we can attain our object 
almost as well as if we had built and endowed a 
place of our own. 

It has been suggested that the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons might reach a similar position 
by providing funds for sending to European Schools 
or Institutes some of its picked graduates. This 
would be a pitiful substitute—we have no national 
place of our own. It also limits the benefits which 
might arise by requiring a knowledge of foreign 
languages from every candidate for such a position. 
So long as we have no place at home in which to 
afford men opportunity for work, we may well desire 
to send them abroad; but it is obviously better to 
find them a place at home. Thanks to monthly 
and quarterly journals we are kept in constant touch 
with what is being done by science all over the 
world. When our men are trained here occasional 
travel to inspect the ways of other peoples is good ; 
but, in the name of common sense and patriotism 
let us first begin at home. German swords and 
French cookery we can do without. Science we 
must have and if we cannot produce it at home by 
all means let us go abroad for it. But we can 
produce it, we only want the place and opportunity— 
and these are within our reach. 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


THE TREATMENT OF SPRAINS. 


After the publication of my remarks on this ques- 
tion before the Lancashire and Royal Counties 
Veterinary Medical Societies, a friend draws my 
attention to the similarity of ideas with those of Capt. 
Hayes, and said he thought that gentleman had long 
ago published something of the same kind. Being 
unaware of this [ wrote Captain Hayes, and have re- 
ceived the following reply. I have much pleasure 
in giving publicity to this as I have no desire to ap- 
pear as an appropriator of another’s work. 

Wm. 

In his communication Capt. Hayes says: 

“On turning over the files of Hayes’s Sporting 
News (Calcutta), I note an article I wrote which was 
headed A New Method for the Treatment of Sprains in 
Horses, and which was commenced on the 28th Sept., 
1888, and concluded on the 20th October, 1888. If 
you will permit me I will give the following extracts 
from it. 

“The longest and best portion of my life has been 
spent in the endeavour to learn the proper treatment 
of sprains in horses. I found in my early youth that 
Blaine, Youatt, Percivall, Stonehenge, and a host of 
other authorities were as unanimous as if they had 
used the same stereo-typed matter. All advocated 
the application of warm water and hot fomentations, 
to be followed some time after by blisters, and finally 
by firing. This classic (if I may use the 
term) treatment was so precise, so well backed up by 
authority, and so admirably suited to the grasp of 
the meanest capacity, that 1 adopted it with enthu- 


siasm, which, as years rolled by, gradually and grad- 
ually degenerated into scepticism. This change of 
mind came about solely and entirely from the fact 
that the results of practice did not confirm the cor- 
rectness of this theory. The untoward re- 
sults are seldom due to the treatment; but proceed, 
as we shall see further on, from the natural liability 
of a sprained part to undergo destructive change, to 
supply a method of obviating which is the object of 
this article. This most interesting and important 
subject is clearly and exhaustively dealt with by Dr. 
Maunsel Moullin, in his admirable work Sprains, 
which gives collective form to the ideas of many 
other workers in this direction, besides himself. At 
the suggestion of Dr. Henderson, of Shanghai, I 
adopted the same treatment as that advocated by Dr. 
Moullin, before I had seen his book. I may mention 
that the remedial measures in question are 
eminently successful with men, and from the re- 
sults obtained, with the few cases to which I have 
had the opportunity of applying them, appear equally 
so with horses. . . . . In properly applied 
pressure we have an agent that controls and disperses 
effusion, and hastens the removal of even consolidated 
exudation. One of the best and readiest means of 
employing it, say in the case of a sprained back 
tendon or suspensory ligament, is to envelope the 
part in a thick covering of ordinary teazed-out 
cotton wool, lb. of which may be used with one fore 
leg. In order to evenly distribute the material round 
the limb we may employ elastic bands, as recom- 
mended by Dr. Dacre Fox, or we may bind it lightly 
round with tape or soft cord. Having got a layer 
of about four inches thick round the limb and 
arranged it neatly, we may take a cotton bandage 
three inches broad and 18 feet long, and wind the 
bandage over the cotton as tightly as we can draw 
it. The pressure thus exerted will, by reason of the 
elasticity of the cotton, be as uniformally distributed 
on the soft parts which require it, as on the bony 
prominences. A firm and evenly applied bandage of 
this sort has a marvellous effect in removing the 
swelling of a recently sprained part. Not long ago, 
I was asked by Mr. Gauhe, Calcutta, to treat a horse 
that had sprained his off hind fetlock, which I found 
at least twice its natural size, and which caused the 

animal to walk very lame. 1| had the cotton wool 

bandage applied in the manner described, and on 
taking it off after forty-eight hours was gratified at 
seeing that the whole of the swelling had gone down 

and that the horse was free from lameness. . . . 

I do not for a moment mean to imply that we can 

cure a sprain in a day or two merely by bandaging. 

Although such a result can only be accomplished by 

nature ; still we can, by judicious bandaging, place 
the injured structure in the best possible condition 

to get sound, by causing the speedy removal in recent 
cases of the effusion the presence of which retards 

repair and sets up degeneration in the part. As to 

the quick disappearance of the lameness, I can only 

infer that it was caused by stiffness of the joint due 

to the swelling. . , . The cotton wool bandage 

(supposing we are treating a sprain of the back ten- 

dons or suspensory ligaments) should be removed 

after forty-eight hours ; the part carefully and firmly 
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handrubbed ; the leg lifted off the ground and flexed 
and extended a few times, and a fresh bandage of the 
same kind put on. The bandage should now be 
daily removed and the part handrubbed and 
passively worked. By this I mean that the exercise 
given to it should call for no muscular effort on the 
part of the horse. The effect of this passive exercise 
is to prevent the formation’ of adhesions.” 

As the newspaper in which this article of mine 
appeared in September and October, 1888, had a 
comparatively large circulation throughout the entire 
Indian Empire, I presume that the article in ques- 
tion was read by many military and civilian veterin- 
ary surgeons. Iam also aware that this treatment 


is, since the date upon which I wrote, widely prac- 


tised throughout India, and also in England by 
persons who learned its efficacy in India. 

In August, 1891, I pnblished in the 4th edition of 
my Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners further details 
of this treatment with special reference to the good 
effects in cases of sprain below the knee, of massage 
from below upwards with the limb held in a flexed 
position. This year, before the Lincolnshire V.M.A. 
I showed further developments which I had worked 
out in the procedure. 

Having my own work to attend to, I offer no 
remarks outside the question of priority in the 
application of this treatment to sprains in horses. 

M. H. Hayes. 


THE VETERINARY MUTUAL DEFENCE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 3lst DECEMBER, 1894, 
Mr. Tuomas Greaves, Honorary Treasurer in Account with the Fund. 


REcEIPTs. 
Dr. £ 
To Balance at Bankers, January Ist ... 334 
Cash in hands of Treasurer 3 
Subscriptions for 1894 as ak List, ... 104 
Bank Interest 3 


£445 14 11 


PayYMENTs. 
Cr. £ 3. 
By Solicitors’ Costs re Charnock’s Case 3 17 
Hire of Room oo wae 
Auditor's Fee and for Copy Accounts 2 12 
Secretary's Expenses 
Treasurer’s Postages — 
Balance at Bankers, Dec. 31st. 435 19 
£445 14 11 


We have examined the above written Account, and certify the same to be correct, 
ALFRED H. Pownatt, Chartered Accountant, Manchester. 


7th January, 1895. 


Inc. B. 


WoLsTENHOLME. 


THE VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 31st DECEMBER, 1894. 
Mr. Tuomas Greaves, Honorary Treasurér in Account with the Fund. 


REcEIPTs. 

Dr. £ 
To Cash at Bankers, January Ist -- 335 

Cash in hands of Treasurer _,, 1 

Sir F. FitzWygram, Donation 1 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, one 
year’s Interest on Bond for £1300, at 
4%, less Tax 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, one 
year’s Interest on Boud for £600 at 
31%, less Tax 
Manchester Corporation Improvement 
Department, one year’s Interest on 
Mortgage for £900 at 3, less Tax 
Bank Interest dbs 


ooo: 
cons 


INVESTMENTS. 


d 
Mergey Docks and Harbour Board— | 
40, Bond No. 71,621, dated July 2,1880 1300 0 0 | 
34% Bond No. 77, 534, dated May6,1883 600 0 0 
Manchester Corporation Improvement 
Department, 3% Mortgage No. 460, 
dated 2nd October, 1890 900 0 0 


£2,800 0 0 


PAYMENTS. 
Cr. £34. 
| By Cash at Bankers, December 31st 439 18 0 
£439 18 0 


We have examined the above written Account, and 
certify the same to be correct. We have also inspected the 
Securities deposited with the Bankers, which we find inorder 

ALFRED H. PownaLt, 
Chartered Accountant, Manhcester 
Jno. B. WotsteENHOLME. 


Tth January, 1895. 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ¢ 
S. Villiar 010 W. Kendall 010 6 
by VETERINARY MUTUAL DEFENCE FUND |p. Taylor 010 6/G.T. Pickering 010 6 aaa il 
of 1894. A. Taylor 010 6|T. W. Cave 010 6 | ) 
J. L. Barling 010 6/C. Sheather 010 6 
ails «2. £ s. a.| GA. Oliver 010 6 
ood Joseph Absou 1 1 0O|G. E. Bowman 010 6| P. Deighton 110 £104 9 6 | 
age Joseph Abson’ 010 H. Carter 111 6| James Ingham 010 6 
xed John Reynolds 111 Chorlton Atrrep H, PowNa.t. 
{ . H. Farrow 
‘ked Trigger 010 6|Batt & Son 1 1. 0| 7th, 1895. Tuos. Greaves, Hon. Treas. 
Wm. Roots 010 6/F.M. Wallis 111 6 
Wm. Howse 010 6|W.J. Mulvey 010 6 
| A. 1 1 6} SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
. Morgan . A. Banham 010 6 ; 
| Wn, Wo ods 0 0 Hy, Snarry 0 10 VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
. W. Elam 
R. Reynolds 010 6 (J. E. Scriven 1 1 0| The usual quarterly meeting was held in the North | | 
| Arthur Jacobs 010 6/\T. A. Dollar 010 6/| Eastern Hotel, Darlington, on Friday, December 7th, he 
| E. Nuttall 010 6 /T. D. Lambert 010 6/1894, at 4 p.m., Mr. Alfred Peele, president in the chair. Bk 
, Wm. Whittle 010 6\F. Dun 010 6/ There were also present : Messrs. J. G. Deans, P. Snaith, iy 
T.H. Hobson 010 H. Farran 111 6|H.H. Roberts, Bishop Auckland; ©. G. Hill, Darling- 
-_ H. J. Goodall 010 6)\E. Woodger 111 6/ton; J. E. Peele, Durham; G. E. Gibson, Sedgefield ; | 
A. L. Gibson 010 6|W.Maynard&Son 3 3 0| W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. 
. F. G, Samson 010 6/A. Over 010 6); Apologies for non-attendance were received from | 
7 6 J.W. Anderton 010 6/G. Hardie 1 1 O/| Professors M’Fadyean and Williams, Messrs. Thomas 
5 0 | H. Thompson 010 R. Stevens 010 6) Greaves, and Henry Thompson. 
2 6 C. Hartley 010 6)\J. Blanch 010 6! Mr.J.E. Peele moved and Mr. Hill seconded, that | 
4 6 | C. Moir 010 6\A. Abson 1 1 0O| the minutes of the previous meeting be taken as read a 
16 5 J. L. Perry 010 6)T. Hopkin 010 6/and confirmed. Carried. | 
i9 0 | H. J. Dawes 1 1 0O/}F. W. Wragg 010 6| The President moved and Mr. Roberts seconded, and i 
| Wm. Caton 010 6)W. Williams 1 1 O/| it was carried unanimously, that the best thanks of the 
14 11 J.C. James 010 6) Jos. Woodger 0 10 6) Association be accorded to Mr. Deans for his conduct 
W. H. Webb 010 S. Wheatcroft 0 10 6) in the chair during his year of office. 
| Arthur Holl 010 6)/S. Locke 010 6| Mr. Deans having replied, read an article, which had a. 
A. 8. Macqueen 010 6/F. Danby 010 6/ appeared in an illustrated paper, on Bishop Auckland a) 
' J. Freeman 010 6/T. A. Rudkin 010 6 | and neighbourhood, with reference to himself, but it was 7) 
—. McCallum 010 6|John Bell 111 6/ unauthorised by him and he disclaimed all responsibility rea 
Hy. Olver 010 6\J.&A. Lawson 1 1 in connection therewith. 
Ww. Shipley 010 4/A. Bates 010 6| Mr. Snarra also stated he had been canvassed by the pit 
T.G. Chesterman 0 10 6 | James Storrar 0 10 6/ same firm who brought the publication out, but he had an is 
T. Walley 010 6/T. Aubrey 1 1 0} declined to associate himself with them in any way. ai 
B. Freer 010 6/F. T. Stanley 010 6| ‘The Secretary reported the receipt of a newspaper 1 al 
vain FAS W. T. Peacock 010 6\J. Carter &Son 1 1 O|from the Yorkshire Association containing one of a | 
H. G. Rogers 010 6) Ball & Son 1 1 0) series of articles which were appearing weekly in The | 
M. Stewart 010 6 Thos, Secker 010 6) Leeds Mercury 
18 0 gor Rowe 010 6\J.K.Calderwood 111 6} After some discussion, Mr. Snaith proposed and Mr. | 
' . Morgan 010 6(\T. A. Frost 010 6) Hill seconded, that the secretary be instructed to write iu 
F. Ridler 010 6 Hy. Blunt 1 0 the Yorkshire Association, stating that they quite 
= Cartwright 010 6 Wm. Caudwell 111 6) agreed with the action which had been taken, and that an 
= H. Leach 010 6 (Hy. Blunt 0 1 0/| they were surprised that gentlemen in the position of Prof. 
= J. Dawes 010 6 \ James Cooke 1 O 0O| Axe should lend themselves to work harm to the other 
010 Collins 0 10 members of their profession. | 
TE utters 010 McCormick 010 6 
Ls Auger 010 6/E. D. Johnson 111 6| The adjqurned discussion on Professor M’Fadyean’s | 
m. Bower 010 6 \ John Wright 111 6| paper on “ Glanders” was then taken. 
a Newson 010 6/\J. B. Wolstenholme 10 6 r. Gipson having had a case since the last meeting 
wer Print 010 6)| James Cooke 010 6/gave information as to its previous history, and the . 
Jones 010 6'G. Hardie 010 6| progress and development of the disease until the 
18 0 7 -y gn 010 6 P. Perkins 111 6/| animal was destroyed. He also showed the Schneiderian 
We 010 Jackson 0 10 6| membrane in spirit which exhibited considerable ul- 
010 6/F. Book 111 6 ceration. 
Ibe impson 010 6/0. T. Williams 010 6 Mr. Rogerts réported that he had made a recent 
vered 010 6(\T. Greaves 010 6 | post-mortem examination of a pit pony the liver of 
ad B 13 "ge 010 6)\M. Michaelis 010 6| which weighed 25lbs. He also related a remarkable 
it, [ The, urchnall 111 6/5. W. Hoare 0 10 6| case of apit pony which fell in the pit. Behind a certain ' 
the Bowman 010 6/H. Ferguson 010 6| place in the dorsal vertebre there was no sensation and 
inorder e + Kitchin 010 6 | R. Mackinder 0 10 6| the posterior limbs were useless, so the conclusion he 
; B ie Jarratt 111 6 H.R. Perrins 0 10 6| came to was that its back was broken and he ordered it 
rneestet 010 6/F.J.B.Jones 010 6| to be destroyed. Before doing so, however, the pony 
= Barton 010 6 Arthur Holl 010 6|was turned over on to the other side, when to his i 
y. Hogben 010 6\J. M. Axe 010 6| astonishment it got up and went to the manger to feed 
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as if nothing was amiss. The pony was also sensible 
to pain behind the place where the suspected fracture 
was. It was off work for sometime but ultimately 
became all right, and the opinion he formed was that 
there must have been dislocation with pressure on the 
cord, and that by turning the pony completely over it 
had been put right. 


Tue Britisn Institute oF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 


A letter was read from tlie secretary cf the R.C.V.S. 
asking what the Association was prepared to contribute 
to the funds of the British Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, but after discussion it was decided to allow 
the matter to stand over until some more definite 
information was forthcoming as to the working of the 
Institute. 


PARTURITION —DIscussiomM. 


The adjourned discussion on Mr. H. Thompson’s 
paper on “ Parturition” was then taken and several 
members spoke on the subject. 

The Secretary stated that the President and himself 
had been put on the Jubilee Memorial Committee 
and he hoped the members would subscribe to its 
funds 

The PresipENT then nominated Mr. Joseph Smith, 
M.R.C.V.S., Stokesley, and Mr. Hy. Peele, M.R.C.V.S., 
Durham, as members of the Association, seconded by 
the secretary, after which the meeting closed. 


W. Hon. Sec. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


PARASITIC DISEASE IN INDIA. 


[From an address delivered before the Indian Medical 
Congress on December, 1894, by Mr. Ernest Hart, we 
extrect the following. To all of us it is interesting, but 
to those veterinarians residing in Eastern Countries 
there are many suggestive paragraphs which may lead to 
new light being thrown upon the parasitic diseases of 
animals. |_ 


THe Germ THEORY OF DiskaseE. 


From what | have said you will understand why it is 
that in the remarks which | propose to make on tropical 
diseases, germs and parasites will occupy a very promi- 
nent place ; for you will understand that I regard the 
study of tropical diseases as being in great measure a 
study of tropical parasites. In these remarks I shall 
hope to indicate what I consider promising lines for 
research, and | shall take the liberty of describing cer- 
tain methods of investigation which, though probably 
well known to some of you, may not be familiar to all of 
you, but which all of you are capable of employing with 
advantage to the science of medicine, to your patients 
and to yourselves. ‘ 


THe Mavaria Parasite. 


Of the two greatest discoveries of recent times in 
pathology —the parasite of tubercle and the parasite of 
malaria—it is difficult to say which is the more impor- 
tant. Certainly as regards India and tropical countries 
in general, the more important is the discovery of the 

aria parasite. It is hardly necessary to insist on this 
toan Indian audience, for the fact is only too patent 
that a very large proportion of the mortality and a still 
larger proportion of the morbidity of India are directly 
or indirectly attributable to malaria. 


Seeing this, it is a somewhat strange circumstance 
that, although we have been acquainted with this parasite 
now for some fourteen years, and although many patho- 
logists in Italy, in France, in Germany, and in America, 
have occupied themselves with its study, it has been 
entirely, or almost entirely, neglected by the profession 
in India and England. At all events, if they have not. 
entirely neglected the subject, it cannot be said that they 
have added avy important fact to our stock of knowledge 
about it. 

Undoubtedly the malaria parasite is the principal fact 
in tropical pathology. Everyone, therefore, practising 
in the tropics must familiarise himself with its appearance 
and with the way to demonstrate it. This is a manifest 
duty. It can be shown in the blood of every agne patient, 
in the blood of every malarial remittent which has not 
been treated with quinine. 

A slide of blocd as ordinarily prepared shows the blood 
aggregated in rouleaux, the corpuscles closely approxi- 
mated, and presenting their edges only to the eye of the 
observer. Now, in blood slides so prepared, it is simply 
impossible to perceive the usual aod most common forms 
of the malaria parasite; as impossible as it would be to 
see the Empress’s head on the individual coins piled one 
on top of the other, constituting a roll of rupees. If you 
wish to see the stamp on the coins you must spread them 
out flat on their faces, so to speak. It is exactly the 
same with the malaria parasite in the blood corpuscle as 
it is with the Empress’s head on the coin. The parasite 
is inside the body of the corpuscle, not on its edge, rarely 
outside of it, so that to seeit you must dispose the blood 
corpuscles as you would the coins—you must lay them 
flat on their faces. Whoever would see the malaria 
parasite must remember this as a prime and elementary 
fact ; his technique must be directed to secure this dispo- 
sition of corpuscles. If he succeed in this his diffeulties 
are practically at an end. This is th> whole secret and 
principle of malaria blood examination. It is so evident 
so simple, that it almost seems necessary that I should 
apologise to you for mentioning it; nevertheless, like 
many ancther very evident aud simple matter, and just 
for this very reason, it has been very generally over- 
looked. 

To secure preparations of blood showing the corpuscles. 
lying flat on their faces proceed in this way. Wash 
cover-glass and slip in alcohol or ether. Make them 
thoroughly clean and dry. Wash the finger of the 
patient with soap and water, afterwards, if necessary, 
with ether, and dry it. Ligature the finger and prick it 
in the usual way, but prick it very lightly ; this is impor- 
tant—prick ix very lightly; a big drop of blood is a 
snare. Wipe the first drop of blood which exudes away, 
then gently press the pad of the finger between finger 
and thumb, and as soon as a droplet of blood no bigger 
than a pin’s head has appeared, take this up by touching 
its apex—if I may use the expression—lightly with the 
centre of the cover-glass. Then drop the cover-glass 02 
the slip. If finger, cover-glass, and slip are thoroughly 
clean and dry, and the operation has been rightly and 
quickly performed, the blood will run out in an exceed- 
ingly delicate film in which, after a mivute or two, 4 
the blood corpuscles will be found lying flat on their 
faces, Best make six such preparations at a sitting, for 
some are sure to be failures, having the corpuscles 12 
rouleaux or imperfectly disposed and isolated. 

Over itmaperfect preparations no time should be !ost ; 
they are mostly useless. Select only the best slides an 
search them with a twelfth immersion lens in a faitly 
good but not too bright illumination. If the blood: 
giver is suffering from an access of malarial fever, oF 8 
about to suffer from malarial fever, and if he has not 
been taking quinine recently, with a little patience yo" 
are now sure to see what you are in sear of. 
You may have to search many fields and so spend some 
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time, but persevere ; the parasite is certainly on your | tissue in 1ts natural condition. The ends of microscopi- 


slides. 


cal investigations are too often forgotten in the means, 


At first there may be some difficulty in recognising the | too often in this way never attained. Consequently, 


plasmodium—as it is conveniently but somewhat in- 
accurately termined. Once seen it will not be forgotten ; 
ever afterwards you will have no difficulty in telling 
whether a given specimen of blood so prepared is malarial 
or not. 

Look in your slides for ill-defined, palish, nebulous 
bodies containing dots or clusters of black pigment, and 
lying inside blood corpuscles. These palish bodies may 
be mere specks, or they may occupy a fourth, or a half, 
or nearly the whole of a corpuscle. The black pigment 
particles attract the attention most readily. If you see 
such a particle or cluster of black particles in a corpuscle 
focus carefully, scrutinise carefully ; see if they lie in a 
pale, ill-defined body ; look for changes in the position 
of the particles and for alterations in the shape of the 
pale substance in which these are embedded ; in other 
words, look for evidences of life in this intra-corpuscular 
body. [n some slides you may find one, or two, or many 
such intra-corpuscular bodies in every field; in other 
slides, and generally, you will have to search many fields 
before you find one. 

The rarer forms of the parasite, the crescents and 
flagellaied bodies, are easily made out when encountered. 
But do not mistake artificiaily produced rents and 
vacuoles in the corpuscles for intra-corpuscular bodies, 
as has been so often done; buckled up corpuscles for 
crescents ; or a stellate arrangement of the fibrin for the 
flagellated body; or blood plates for spores, or clustered 
blood plates for the sporulating forms. If ever in doubt 
about the nature of some body you see under the micro- 
scope, depend upon it it is not the malaria parasite. 


Look with suspicion on every body not carrying pig- | 


ment. The crescent is a pale body with black pigment 
about its centre; the buckled corpuscle is crescent- 


many important facts in histology and pathology are 
overlooked, simply because histologists, wedded to 
methods and fashions, fancy that such processes are 
necessary, and so lose themselves in their methods. Too 
often in carrying out these methods they destroy ove of 
the best aids in such investigations, as the one we con- 

cern ourselves with at present ; they destroy life and 
that important evidence of life, movement. To see the 
malaria parasite none of these elaborate processes of pre- 
paration are required, are even desirable. You examine 
fresh blood—fluid blood, not dried and stained blood. 

Laveran’s discoveries were made with unstained prepara- 
tions, with fresh blood. His entire apparatus consisted 
of a needle and a string,a slip and cover-glass, and a 
microscope with a magnifying power of some 400 or 500 

diameters ; yet with this despicable microscopical outtit 

he made his great discovery, and his descriptions of the 
histological features of the malaria parasite are still, per- 
haps, the best we have. 

Until lately malaria has been studied only in its 
effects ; henceforth the study will embrace—and that in 
the first instance—its cause. When the next textbook 
on tropical medicine comes to be written the chapters 
ov malarial disease will be written from the standpoint of 
the malaria parasite. ‘The first chapter will be a piece 
of natural history—the life-history of the parasite. 
When this has been fully set forth, then, and not till 
then, the writer will pass to the consideration of the 
action of the parasite on its human host, that is, to 
malarial disease. This is scientific wedicine. Hitherto 
as regards malaria it has been as with astronomy before 
the laws of gravity were discovered. Laveran by his dis- 
covery has proved himself a medical Newton. The old 
_touchstones of malaria—quinine and periodicity—were 


shaped too, it is true, but it is hemoglobin coloured, and | extremely unsatisfactory and fallible as a basis for 


carries no black pigment. If you see any movement in 


scientific study ; the thing malaria itself—the germ— 


a limited part of the field, any sudden quivering, trem-/| is infallible. Thanks to Laveran we can now see the 


bling, or sudden change of shape in the blood corpuscles, | 
look carefully for the cause of this disturbance ; most 
likely it is produced by the flagella of a flagellated body 
lying in close proximity to the agitated corpuscles. The_ 
body of this fagellated organism, the sphere to which 
the flagella are a’ tached, is full of pigment in very active 
movement and cannot be mistaken. Do not expect to 
see these flagellated bodies often, or the crescent often ; | 
but expect to see the intra-corpuscular bodies—large or 
sinall—in every case of malarial fever. 

_ Do vot be deterred by assumed incompetence or imag- 
tary difficulties. Many suppose that microscopical 
examinations and scientific work in general cannot be 
efficiently conducted by men circumstanced as I presume 
the majority of Indian medical officers are, having ouly 
limited apparatus, without command of a large library, 
without abundant leisure. 

For example, in this matter of the malaria parasite a 
common question is what is the best stain for it? Now, 
why ou earth should we stain it? It is perfectly visible 
without being stained. The idea evidently is that some 
sort of artificial staining and preparation of the blood are 
necessary before we have a right to look for the para- 
site ; that some sort of “open sesame ” ceremonial must 
Le gone through in every microscupical performance ; 
that the raw material must be submitted to some 
elaborate process before the germ it contains has a right 
tu be visivle—dipping 1t in this fluid, dipping it into 
that fluid, sterilising, and cultivating, and putting it 
through nv end of complicated bacteriological gymuas- 
tics. Staining and similar modern histological methods 
are of great use for certain purposes, but not for every 


thing itself, and the subject has thus passed at one 


‘bound from the region of empiricism to the region of 


science, 

There is one direction in which in India you could 
make important contributions to malarial pathology. 
The discovery by Danilewsky, Grassi, Feletti, and 
others, of organisms closely resembling that of malaria 
in the blood of the lower animals is not only interesting 
in itself but is likely to prove of extreme value in 
elucidating the life-history of the mularia organism of 
man. 

Comparative pathology should in this instance, if vigo- 
rously followed up, prove a powerful] aid to human patho- 
logy. A systematic examination of the blood of the 
Indian fauna should, therefore, go hand in hand with the 
systematic examination of the human blood, It is pro- 
bable that it will be in this way, by the study of the 
malaria-like parasites in the blood of the lower animals, 
that the life-history of the malaria parasite of man will 
be worked out. The investigation intu surra disease 
and the surra micro-organism, at present so ably conduc- 
ted by Lingard, cannot fail to react favourably on 
human pathology, particularly on this malaria question 
As a general rule I am vot an advocate for Government 
aid or patronage’ in such matters: but the mention of 
this surra investigation leads me to think that, if pro- 
perly approached, a Government which is so thoughtful 
about the diseases of its beasts of burden might be found 
to be equally thoughtful about its human subjects and 
their diseases, and might be induced to aid in some way 
in their investigation. 


THe SANGUINIS AND Disease. 


purpose. Nowadays many histologists would rather cou- 
template a hardened, stained, artificial tissue than a 


While on the subject: of blood parasites, Mr. Hart 
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wished to say a few words about one which, although its 
study practically commenced in India, had, nevertheless, 
not received there—at all events of late years—that 
attention its importance demanded. 

There could be no doubt of the etiological relationship 
of the filaria to chyluria and to different forms of ac- 
quired lymphatic varix. This was thoroughly estab- 
lished. In genuive elephantiasis Arabum, however, 
although the evidence for the etiological relationship 
of the filaria to the disease was very strong, it could not 
be said to be absolutely conclpsive. Any existing doubt 
on this point might easily be, and ought to be, definitely 
cleared up in India. This was one of the duties these 
in India owed tothe profession. Another point of great 
importance was the determination of the particular 
species of mosquito which acted as intermediate host. 

It was more than probable that a systematic examina- 
tion of blood, such as that proposed, would reveal to us 
that in India, as in Africa, the human blood was the 
habitat of more than one species of nematode embryo. 


Recent INVESTIGATIONS OF GUINEA- WoRM. 


The guinea-worm was another instance of an impor- 
tant parasite whose study, although practically origina- 
ting in India, had, with the exception of some interest- 
ing observations by Charles, been virtually abandoned 
by the present generation of Indian medical men. No 
elaborate apparatus was required and the opportunities 
for investigation were endless. ‘The treatment also re- 
quired reconsideration. The plan recently described in 
the British Medical Jowrnal of killing the worm bya 
hypodermic injection of bichloride of mercury solution 
was worth a thorough trial. This very practical point, 
the treatment of guinea-worm, should be settled at 
once. 

Dysentery ; Liver Abscess; AMa@Ba COLI. 


Among tropical diseases, particularly as affecting 
Europeans, next in importance to malarial disease and 
cholera came dysentery or, more correctly, the group of 
diseases of which colitis was a principal and the most 
frequent pathological expression, a group also including 
abscess of the liver. 

The subject was far too wide for him to do more than 
glance at one or two of the many unsolved prob.ems 
with which it bristled. It was interestimg to note that 
slowly—some would say surely—opinion was veering to- 
wards recognising it as a fact that liver abscess was in 
some Way invariably preceded, accompanied, succeeded, 
or otherwise intimately related to dysentery. 

We could not be surprised, therefore, that a large sec- 
tion of pathologists had coiucluded that the only cause of 
liver abscess was dysentery. There were many, however, 
particularly in India, who energetically dissented from 
such a generalisation. And even among the ranks of 
those who took this view there was by no means unani- 
mity as to the exact way in which dysentery gave rise to 
liver abscess. This was a question of great practical and 
scientific moment, to the settlement of which this Con- 
gress might powerfully contribute. 

Hanging over it, however, was another which also re- 
quired solution, namely, were there no several kinds or 
species of dysentery, some of which might not be etiologi- 
cally connected with abscess of the liver ? Again, what 
was the relation, or what were the differences, between 
the so-called “ tropical abscess” and those which were 
spoken of as “secondary” or “ dysenteric abscesses ?” 

he whole question required restudying. 

Two important facts which might prove powerful aids 
in settling many disputed points in the etiology of dy- 
sentery and liver abscess and their ipter-relationship had 
been but recently discovered, namely, the presence of 
the ameeba coliin dysenteric discharges and in the pus 
of liver abscess, and the fact, that in many, not in all 


cases of liver abscess the ordinary pyogenic micro-organ- 
isms were entirely absent. 

At all events the amoeba coli was a parasite with which 
all physicians in India ought to make themselves prac- 
tically familiar. It was easily recognised in dysenteric 
discharge and in liver pus. A fragment of the fresh 
mucus in the one case or of the fresh pus in the other 
was spread on a slip and compressed under a cover glass 
into a thin transparent film. It was then to be exam- 
ined with a magnifying power of from 100 to 300 diame- 
ters. The amosba could be readily recognosed by its 
movements. If was a transparent, colourless, slightly 
granular organism, in size from three to six times the 
diameter of a blood corpuscle and sometimes it was very 
active in pushing out its pseudopodia. 

BERI-BER1. 

The importance of a complete study of beri-beri was 
insistedon. Recent observers had succeeded in showing 
that this was a specific disease, produced by a specitic 
poison manifesting its pathological effects in the form of 
a well defined variety of multiple peripheral neuritis. 
But the germ had still to be discovered. It was desirable 
to study carefully the distribution of the disease, and in 
so doing not to overlook cases of paresis, with or without 
cedema, and complaints of rheumatic-like pains among 
the natives, for such cases were not uncommon, and 
might well be examples of beri-beri. . 


ANKYLOSTOMIASIS. 


The discovery that in Assam a vast amount of sickness 
among the coolies on tea plantations and among the 
natives of certain villages was caused by ankylostoma 
duodenale, and a similar discovery in Ceylon, had led to 
some very interesting investigations into the distribu- 
tion of this parasite in India and the East generally, 
which were likely to bear practical fruit. Doubtless 
much of the anzemia so prevalent among natives was 
attributable to the ankylostoma. The general apprecia- 
tion by the profession of this fact, a knowledge of the 
methods of diagnosing the presence of the parasite in 
the alimentary canal, and of the use of thymol as a 
remedy, would save many a life and much invaliding 
and suffering. 

This prevalence of animal parasites in the intestinal 
canal as well as in the blood and tissues of the natives 
of India and other tropical countries was eminently 
suggestive of the absence as well as of the importance of 
sound hygienic conditions, particularly as regards water 
supply, directed to the exclusion from this not only of 
animal parasites, but of parasites in general. This fact 
suggested the reflection that if under the present 
hygienic conditions animal parasites were so extensively 
prevalent in India, these conditions were still more 
favourable for the spread of such diseases as cholera, 
dysentery, and other grave waterborne zymotic affec- 
tions. It might be taken as a fact that the degree of 
prevalence of animal parasites in the general population 
was a good though rough test of the quality of the 
hygienic conditions ander which the population lived, 
particularly of its water supply. This test applied to 
India afforded an object lesson which appealed very 
directly to the uuderstanding, proving in an unmistaka- 
ble way the urgent necessity for a more systematic and 
geueral study of the question of the water supply of the 
people. 


Anthrax in Cumberland. 

Seven head of cattle have died of anthrax on the farm 
of Mr. John Fawcett, Low mill, Torpenhow Cumberland. 
The germs of the disease are supposed to have been com- 
municated fpom the carcase of an animal which died of 
the disease twelve months ago, and was buried 6 feet 


deep in a field on the farm. 
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SOME POINTS IN MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. Thos. Bryant, in an address to the students at the 
University College, Bristol, after the giving away of the 
prizes, expressed some thoughts which are equally appli- 
cable to students and to practitioners, whether medical 
or veterinary. From the report in The Lancet of Dec. 
29th, we take the following— 

“No study of physiology or chemistry by books or 
lectures will equal that acquired hy personal industry in 
the laboratories. No reading, lecturing, or coaching 
will ever teach a student the practice of medicine and 
surgery without personal observation and _ serious 
thought at the side of the patient. How much or how 
little modern modes of education have helped or hin- 
dered this desirable individual exertion in students 
generally I must not now stop to argue, although I may 
express my belief—and [ do so with regret —that our 
teaching has become far too grand-motherly, and that 
our students are too much disposed to trust to external 
help, rather than to their own personal exertions. That 
much of this overteaching has been brought about by 
the close competition of schools and the anxious desire 
of all teachers to give their very best to their pupils by 
means of lectures and demonstrations, in order that the 
schools to which they belong should show good results, 
is an argument which cannot be questioned, any more 
than that the same effect has been helped by the vast 
improvements in students’ text books and the high 
character of all illustrated anatomical and other works. 
For difficult subjects by those means have been made 
clear, and all subjects so readily intelligible as to lead 
studeuts to think they know when they only half know, 
and to believe that personal effort is less required of 
them than it was of their forefathers. In fact, at the 
present day, help is so freely given to students by the 
younger teachers in schools, and all information is so 
well arranged and boiled down by tutors before it is 
imparted, that the hungry student may be pardoned for 
believing that what he has so readily atquired under 
those circumstances is food with some stay in it, and 
that it is not only enough to pass him through his 
examinations, but likewise enough to start and maintain 
him later in professional practice. I need not say that 
this hope too often proves to be a delusion, and that as 
soon as the student’s knowledge is brought to the test 
he discovers by sad experience that information easily 
acquired easily departs, and that, should his own stock 
prove to be, with some special outside assistance, euough 
to help him over the “ stile of examination,’’ even with 
credit, he will soon be made to doubt the depth of his 
knowledge when he comes to his second “ stile—thet 
of partial responsibility,’ when no help is at hand to 
guide him over; and when he reaches the next goal—the 
“Stile of Practice””—at which the weight of full re- 
sponsibility falls upon him, the deficiency of his know- 

ge becomes fully realised, much to his own sorrow 
sa See sorrow of those he may be called upon to 
_ I must next ask you from your earliest introduction 
into professional life to cultivate the full use of your 
Special senses, and more particularly that of sight. In- 


displayed by manipulation, and that not always conduc- 
ted in a very gentle way. 1 will ask you, therefore, 
to resist this very common inclination, and to make it 
a rule of life to ery “ Hands off’’ in every case before 
you have well looked at it and noted in what way the 
injured or affected part is found to differ from the 
normal or unaffected part on making the comparison. 
By so doing you, who have not carried out this practice 
as aroutine habit, will often be startled at the sugges- 
tiveness of the points elicited by your visual examina- 
tion, and how far you have by it alone been led towards 
making a working diagnosis of tle case before you—a 
diagnosis which has only to be supported or refated by 
your manipulative and such other methods of examina- 
tion as may be called for, to enable you to form a sufli- 
ciently definite diagnosis of your case with a view to its 
treatment. During the years it was my privilege to 
hold the office of examiner at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England and elsewhere, it was my constant 
habit to test the knowledge of students by these means, 
and 1t was a pleasure to watch in good men, who had 
educated their sense of sight and their reasoning powers 
upon what they saw, the smile of satisfaction which 
beamed upon their countenances as the highly probable 
nature of the case before them was worked out by the 
indications of sight alone, and had only to be finally 
settled or corrected by collateral evidence. In exercising 
the sense of touch I must say one word in favour of 
gentleness, since by its adoption more is to be gained as 
a rule than by rougher methods; and at the same time 

less harm is dove. Gentleness saves not only pain to 

the patient, which is no mean advantage, but in many 

instances prevents harm; for even by a manipulation 

which is not regarded as rough, mischief of a serious 

nature not infrequently follows, aud if so, need it be a 

matter of surprise that greater mischief supervenes upon 

roughness! Remember that the sense of touch in surgi- 

cal work is of such great importance as to require the 

fullest education ; consequently take advantage of every 

opportunity which offers to improve its powers, but do so 

with gentleness. 

If, from circumstances and the want of facts, the diag- 
nosis be uncertain, make a provisional, or what I like to 
call a “ working diagnosis,” in order that your treatment 
may be laid down upon a principle and systematically 
followed, until by the formation of a more exact diag- 
nosis, some change is called for. Without the formation 
of a working diagnosis in every case it is clear that the 
practice of medicine must be unscientific and uncertain ; 
with it confidence is experienced both by the physician 
and his patient. I cannot, therefore, too strongly urge 
the value of this scientific principle of practice upon your 
attention. Let it be the leading principle of your pro- 
fessional life now and in the future, for so soon as you 
cease tu act upon it you descend from the secure posi- 
tion of a scientific practitioner to the level of the un- 
educated and the quack, who, having no scientific 
attainments, no knowledge of the working of the 
machinery of life, either in health or disease, leads the 
public by his methods to believe that the art of medicine 
consists only in the use or administration of drugs 
and local applications presented for the treatment of 
prominent symptoms. It is, | fear, from a want of 
appreciation of the value of this principle of practice in 


deed, let me strongly advise you to begin your examina. | 
tion of every case, medical or surgical, by a careful | 
general visual inspection, aud of every localised surgical 
case by having a good look at the part which may be in- | 
Jured or affected. From the ordinary ways of students 
48 seen at examination halls and hospitals it might be | 
thought that the use of the eyes was deemed to be of 
quite secondary importance, since it is a very general 
Tule of practice for students to begin their examination 
of any local affection by means of the sense of touch as 


the past that there has been, and still is, in the minds of 
the less educated classes of society sume confusion of 


| ideas as to the differevces between an educated profess - 


ional man and all uneducated practitioners, whether 
called unqualified assistant, prescribing chemist, a medi- 
cal tradesman, or a quack ; for where this principle of 
practice is not made clear to the public mind the prac- 
tice of medicine seemsto the uneducated ubserver to be 
but a system of drug-giving or mere treatment of symp- 
toms, quite regardless of the pathological conditions 
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upon which these symptoms depend; and, ander these 
circumstances, can it therefore be a subject of surprise 
that unqualified men are now found to rub shoulders 
against and compete with qualified men, much to 
the latter’s detriment and the serious injury of the 
public ? 

We look to you, gentlemen, to carry this principle of 
practice into your daily lives, and so to demonstrate to 
all classes of society iu your, separate circles the differ 
ence between an educated medical man and all unquali- 
fied practitioners. Remember that under all circum- 
stances you are to employ every necessary means of 
investigation which may be available to enable you to 
form at least a “ working diagnosis” of every case. That 
in your anxiety to get on, in whatever position in which 
by circumstances you have been placed, rest satisfied 
that you can only rise yourself by raising the profession of 
your adoption, and not by degrading it or by following 
any by- path. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Eaypt. 


Vet.-Captain Finlayson, A.V.D., attached 2nd Dragoon 
Guards (Queen’s Bays), has just returned to Cairo from 
Syria, where he had been to purchase horses. He has 
purchased 40 troop-horses and 15 officers’ chargers, be- 
sides a few ponies. The avimals are being marched 
across the desert to Egypt.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


INDIAN CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


When the breeding of remounts was taken away from 
the Military and handed over to the new Civil Vetorin- 
ary Department there were not wanting those who pre- 
dicted failure. Such predictions have been falsified by 
the results obtained, and the success of the new depar- 
ture has been assured. We could wish that Madras took 
a more lively interest in the question of Civil Veterinary 
work and grasped the important matters which it deals 
with more in the spirit of the Punjab. The question of 
remount is, after all, only one branch, though a very 
important branch, of the whole question, and success in 
this branch dves not necessarily imply success in the 
whole scheme, for the Civil Veterinary work in a pro- 
vince goes to the root of agricultural prosperity in that 
province, if it is properly developed. Veterinary science 
concerns itself with the diseases of animals as a whole 
and this fact should never be lost sight of, as is too 
often the case, in the consideration of the diseases of one 
animal only, however important it‘may be. In England 
the horse is not only the animal most used, but the one 
for which the highest prices are given. Better fees are 
naturally, paid for the treatment of important and 
valuable animals than in other cases, and as the horse 
practically enjoys a monopoly of the work done by 
animals in England it is natural that Veterinary Sur- 
geons should in England turn their attention more 
exclusively to the diseases of horses than to those of 
any other animal. Hence rose the system of trainin 
which has led to the education of men almost entirely 4 
horse diseases, a keen eye in detecting incipient splint 
or a technical “unsoundness ” in a horse being con- 
sidered more valuable than any zoological hogael ) 
To such an extent is this carried on at home that on aoe 
occasion when a valuable elephant belonging to Sanger’s 
circus had to be attended to, the proprietors vane 
obliged to call in the Prosector of the Zoological Gar- 


dens (who in the days we are speaking of was also Pro- 


fessor of Zoology to the Royal Society), because no one 
else knew in the least how to treat an elephant. In 
India, however, the horse is not the only animal of 
importance to man. Still, putting aside, for a moment, 
the consideration of any other animals, and dealing only 
with the horse, we see that the duties of a Civil Veterin- 
ary Department go very far beyond the supply of re- 
mounts to the Army. The improvement of jthe breeds 
of horses found in the wofussil districts of the presi- 
dency is a matter of the utmost importance to the agri- 
cultural well-being of the people, although plough oxen 
are used almost invariably in Southern India, horses are 
valued by the Zemindars, and any improvement in the 
breed is a direct addition to the wealth of the country. 
It is as important to improve the local breed of horses 
as to provide remounts. The one may, at any time, be 
said to involve the other, for a really good stamp of 
sturdy country-bred horses would make importation 
less necessary in the next great war, at a time when 
it might be difficult, if not impossible, to import} at 
all 


A Civil Veterinary Department in India van, how- 
ever, only consider the treatment of horses as one of 
many subjects with which it has to deal. The treatment 
of cattle is of no less importance, and, if properly organ- 
ised, would employ more men than the treatment of 
horses, because of the greater number in use, and the 
fact that cattle are employed in every detail of agricul- 
ture. Take the single instance of the milk supply. It 
is well known that nothing is more important in the 
successful training of children than a pure milk supply, 
yet nothing is more neglected in India. The revelations 
of the English Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta, 
when a few years ago they inspected the cow-sheds of the 
milkmen in the suburbs, showed the depths of fifh to 
which these men will sink when they are not looked 
after. Milch cows standing from year’s end to year’s 
end in dark, unventilated sheds, their byres knee-deep 
in rotten litter, and their only water drawn from tanks 
that were practically only cesspools, were among the 
least terrible of the discoveries. This was altered in 
and around Calcutta by the Municipal Commissioners, 
acting on behalf of the people who had to drink the 
milk and who were likely to be poisoned by the diseases 
such milk must breed, and, in so altering, their work was 
done, and the people thought that the last had been said 
on the matter. But what about the suffering of the 
cattle themselves? Living under conditions which could 
not but breed disease, and insure a weak progeny and 
their own early death, the cows had uo one to protect 
them. The people of India for the most part regard 
cows as sacred, and look upon killing one as an inexpia- 
ble sin, yet they do not hesitate to inflict and to permit 
the infliction of nameless cruelties, which inflict the 
greatest agony short of death that an,animal can endure. 
Least among these is the common practice of blowing 
into a cow’s udder to “ increase the yield or milk.” This 
inflicts the most exquisite torture on the animal and 
does not increase the yield, if at all, by more than a few 
drops ; yet it is done nearly everywhere. The only way 
to prevent this and far worse cruelties is to convince the 
people that they do not “ pay,” that the owners gall 
more in the end by kind treatment of their animals than 
by overwork and maltreatment. Such work is, however, 
essentially that of a Civil Veterinary Department, 
which, judiciously administered, and recruited, as it 
could easily be, from a high class of Native student, 
would soon make its influence for good felt throughout 
the land. Caste Hindus and Jains who really care 
about animals would form the best recruiting ground, 
and their young men would in time be able to bring 
trained intelligence to bear upon the various problems 
awaiting treatment. They would be able to prove to 


their compatriots that extreme over-work an 
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absurd treatment of the village cow-leech, depending as 
it does on empirical herb prescriptions and a savage sur- 

which reckons promiscuous firing in lines all over 
the body as its most petent remedy, is harmful not only 
to the beasts themselves but to the owners’ pockets. 


For it is to this end that any reform in the breeding’ 


avd treatment of animals in India must tend. Unless 
it is demonstrated authoritatively that it is more profit- 
able to treat animals well than ill, there is little hope 
either for the improvement of the breeds or the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the animals themselves 

If horses and cattle alone were to be treated there 
would be ample room for the work of a Civil Veterinary 
Department, and indeed they must always provide its 
main work. But in this treatment of other beasts of 
burden, such as the elephant and the camel, there is 
very much to be learnt, even though the numbers dealt 
with be small. In a well-managed Civil Veterinary 
Department money could be well laid out in encouraging 
a knowledge of the disease of the less known beasts of 
burden. Thousands of camels perished in the last 
Afghan war from sheer ignorance on the part of those 
who had to look after them, ignorance so gross that 
camels were watered each seventh day because some one 
had read that a camel could at need go six days without 
water. We are not wishing to decry the work that is 
now being done, on the contrary we appreciate it most 
highly. Butitis not nearly enough. The work wants 
putting on a methodical and businesslike basis, so that 
it may efficiently reach the real needs of the people, aud 
may bring knowledge to the defeat of ignorance and the 
rescue of the dumb animals.—Madras Times. 


A Nebulous Hypothesis. 


Dr. Thorne Thorve, C.B., Medical Officer to the Local 
Goverument Board, at the lecture given by Dr. 
Sims Woodhead on “ Antitoxine,’’ said he could 
not but feel that we had arrived at a crisis in our 
knowledge of the natural history of the infectious 
diseases of man. That there existed some link between 
certain of the specific contagia in man and those of the 
lower animals they had known for many years. There 
loomed behind these scientific researches a question he 
had often put to himself—Was it possible that man had 
not always been heir to those specific contagia by which 
in historic times the human race had sv often been de- 
vasted? Was it not rather that by reason of unnatural 
methods of life he had acquired specific infections which 
in the lower animals were well nigh if not altogether 
benign but which by transference to man had acquired a 
potency before unknown? And if so, might we not now 
be learning that if we would reduce these specific contagia 
to their original level of trivial potency and in the end 
secure their annihilation, we must take them back to the 
lower animals with all their altered virulence and find 
in the bodies of these animals the medium by which 
they might be reduced to comparative or complete impo- 
tency! The question might be bold, but he hoped it 
might not be deemed over. bold. 


Lengthened Gestation in the Cow. 


Dr. Carpenter (“Manual of Physiology ’’) makes the 
remarkable statement that, in cattle, the length of 
gestation appears to depend partly upon the male 
parent, and that this had been showr by observation 
: cows breeding to different bulls ; a large proportion 
of those in calf to a certain bull exceeding the forty 
Weeks, and only a small proportion calving before the 
expiration of that period. “ Hence,” he concludes, 

we must attribute the prolongation of the period 


— in the embryo, derived from its male 


REVIEWS. 


Tue Live-Stocxk JournaL ALMANAC. 


Of all the class almanacs issued none offers its. 


readers better value than the ‘“ Live-Stock.’’ In 
addition to its usual postal and general information 


there is a ‘‘ Breeders Directory’ which affords the 


names and addresses of leading breeders of all kinds 
of stock; there is a list of fairs and markets in 


Wales, England, Scotland and Ireland; a list of 


Live-Stock Societies, Agricultural Societies, and 
various Chambers and Boards connected with 
animals ; and there is a breeders table for calculating 
and noting the period of incubation in all domestic 
animals. In addition there is nearly 200 pages of 
first class literary matter, some of which is essential 
to the knowledge of every one connected with stock 
and all of which is useful and interesting. 

Special articles are devoted to the doings of each 
class of horse, ox, sheep and pig during the year 
1894. Fowls and dogs also are treated of. Veterin- 
arians contribute three articles—Dr. Fleming on 
Mare at Foaling Time,’ Captain Hayes on 
“Two Ends of a Horse,” and Professor Penberthy 
on ‘‘ Swine Fever.’’ Mr. Sanders Spencer writes on 
‘* Pork and Corn,” Mr. John Thornton on “ Short- 
horns,”” and Mr. Hall on ‘“ Butter Cows.’’ Lord 
Hothfield contributes an article on ‘“ Driving a 
Team,” The Earl of Cathcart one on ‘‘ Wool and the 
American Tariff,’’ Sir Walter Gilbey one on “ Early 
Hackney Sires,’’ and Mr. Melliner one on “ Pneu- 
matic Tyres for Carriages,’ the chief point of which 
is that these things effect a great saving in the wear 
of all traps to which they are affixed. There are a 
number of other readable articles which we might 
mention, but there is one we must not overlook on 
‘*‘ Hunter Brood Mares.’’ ‘This contains the opinions. 
of such authorities as Major H. F. Dent, Captain 
W. H. Fife, Sir Richird D. Green-Price, Mr. Albert 
Brassey, and others. 

The whole almanac is good, and no veterinary 
surgeon who desires the widest knowledge of animals 
should neglect to purchase it. The price is one 
shilling, and the publishers Messrs. Vinton & Co., 
Ludgate Circus. We feel certain most readers will 
commence by picking out the articles to which their 
special tastes first direct them, and end by reading 
the whole. 


Tue JournaL or Comparative PatHoioey. 


Professor M’Fadyean’s quarterly journal main- 
tains its high standard of scientific and literary 
merit. The December number, which completes. 
volume VII, contains a number of clinical articles, 
reviews, and two editorials—one on ‘ Vaccination 
against Anthrax.’’ In this the opinion is expressed 
that any contaminated farm may be quite cleared, 
not, of course, at once, but in a few years, by pro- 
per care in dealing with the carcases of affected 
animals. As to Pasteurian vaccination it is said ‘ no: 
prudent man can advise a stock-owner to have his 
animals—or at least his sheep—-vaccinated.”’ The 


other editorial is on ‘Inspection of Dairy Cows” 
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and demonstrates how the milk companies could 
obtain a great advantage if they would test all their 
cows with tuberculin, and thus be able to guarantee 
the absolute freedom of their milk from tuber- 
culosis. 

The general articles include a long contribution 
on ‘Canker and some allied diseases of the Horse’s 
foot’? by John Malcolm; on ‘ Vaccination against 
Anthrax’’ by the Editor; ‘A contribution to the 
Study of Diphtheria’? by ‘M.M. Roux and Martin ; 
and ‘‘An investigation into the condition of the 
atmosphere of cow-houses and stables in Edinburgh, | 
Leith, and Midlothian ’’ by J. Macmillan, M.B., B.Sc. 
Professor Penberthy and Mr. J. Donald also con- 
tribute articles on Spasmodic Asthma, Abortion, and 
the Castration of Cryptorchids. 

Every practitioner who desires to keep well abreast 
of the times should not only obtain The Journal 
of Comparative Pathology regularly, but read it care- 
fully and have each volume bound for easy and 
frequent reference. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE AND EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH, 


Str, 

Iam aregular reader of The Veterinary Record, but 
regret that for some time past I have looked forward to 
publication day with less eagerness, and have perused its 
columns with less interest and enjoyment than | used to. 
The chief reason for this being the constant advocacy of 
“experimental research” (i.¢., vivisection), and the 
booming of the British Institute of Preventive Medicine 
in particular. 

This Institute has been boomed by the medical and 
lay press until the very words have become an eyesore to 
many besides myself. If my information is correct, and 
the press is to be relied upon, this British Institute of 
Preventive Medicine is only a large experimental labora- 
tory with a high sounding name, where the blood and 
tissues of living avimals will be used for the purpose of 
breeding aud cultivating diseases of the must horrible 
and deadly description, under the pretence of enlarging 
our knowledge, and finding new remedies for those 
diseases. 1 have given a great deal of patient thought to 
the study of this question, and have followed with the 
deepest interest the work of such men as M. M. Pasteur, 
Koch, Klein, Haffkine, Sims Woodhead, Tyndal and 
others, and have at last come to the conclusion that ex- 
periments upon living avimals are wrong morally and 
scientifically. First, because experimental research leads 
to cruelties of the worst description, this 1 think, no one 
who has studied the question will deny; secondly, ex- 
perimeuts upon living animals cinnot be depended upon, 
as they ouly shew what will take place when nature is 
violated by mechanical means. This has been admitted 
by physiologists again and again. Then again diseases 
brought about by inoculation differ in many instances 
very widely from those diseases produced by nature, and 
it is extremely doubtful whether experiments of this 
description has ever helped our physicians or surgeons tu 
treat their patients, animal or human, more successfully. 
This lam prepared to admit is a wide question; that 
there may be two sides to it, and that I may be wrong in 
my opinion, but so very mauy of our experts have and 
do differ so widely upon this question, that I feel certain 


acknowledged it. The veterinary profession are evi- 
dently very much divided upon this question. Their 
feelings may be gauged to some extent by the discussions 
reported in your columns of the 15th and 22nd of 
December last. Veterinary surgeons have a high and 
noble calling. 1 have the honour of numbering many of 
its members amongst my friends ani acquaintances. I[ 
know them to be earnest tender hearted men, whose sole 
object in life appears to be the alleviation of suffering 
and saving of life. I have no doubt the same could be 
said of the whole profession, and I firmly believe that if 
they thought that the British Institute of Preventive 
Medicine could help them to do this more successfully 
they would have subscribed £25 towards its funds with- 
out alengthy discussion and adjournment. Why sir, 
some of your members admit that they do not even 
know the nature of the work it is intended to carry on in 
this Institute, and others declare that they can see no 
reason for its existence. [I too have looked for the 
reasons but can find nune. Do you know of any Mr. 
Editor! Can you say whether vivisection has been 
humanely serviceable? Has it helped the surgeon to 
discover new operatons, or to improve the old ones? 
Has it enabled the physician to discover new remedies, 
or to improve the old methods of treatment? Has it 
helped him to reduce the mortality of any of the diseases 
which attack maukind, and make life a misery, and 
death hideous? Has it helped the veterinarian to 
alleviate the sufferings of animals, or to banish any of 
those pestilential and epidemic diseases which break out 
from time to time and sweep with the force of a whirl- 
wind from herd to herd, killing cattle by thousands, 
and striking terror to mankind, and involving the 
country with an expense which must be enormous. I 
regret that I cannot sign myself M.R.C.V.S. but [ ask 
you not to throw this letter aside on that account bnt 
give it publicity if possible. I feel sure that many of 
your readers will come forward and help us to a solution 
of this important question. I may add that I have 
before me as I write a very large number of the standard 
test books used by your profession, and | have had a 
long aud wide experience amongst dogs, horses, and 
other animals, both at home and abroad, not as 4 
scientist it is true, but I have I trust been an observer. 
[ am Sir, yours very truly, 

Queen’s Park, JoserH R. Burrows, 

St. Helens, Lancashire. 


(There are many objections to the B,I.P.M. but none 
have been expressed with less knowledge than the above 
which uses surmises instead of facts and begging-question- 
epithets argument.—Eb. } 


TREATMENT OF SPRAINS AND EXOSTOSES 
WITHOUT VESICANTS OR ACTUAL CAUTERY. 


I have for some time past been treating sprains and 
exostoses of the horse by intra-tendinous, intra-liga- 
mentous, and sub-periosteal injections of perchloride o 
mercury, etc., with such promising results that, in order 
to place the matter on record, I bring it to the notice 
of your readers, I promise to let you have detailed 
results as soon as pussible, as the advantages of such 
a method, if a practical succéss, are sufficiently obvious. 
I believe the principle of my method and its application 
are quite original.—\ ours faithfully, 
Newbridge. 


A. J. Hasta. 


— 


—— 


Communications, Books aNp RECEIVED :—Prof. 
Benberthy, Messrs. W. Awde, C. H. Golledge, T. Greaves, 
J. R. Burrows, A.J. Haslam, H. M. Singleton, 


that if vivisection had been so productive of good, as | B. Dickinson. 


some say, these men would have known of it, and 


The Veterinary Mag., Agric. Mag. (Colombo). 
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